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WHAT OONSTITUTES A STATE ? 


OT high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wufts perfume to pride. 
No!—men, high-minded men. 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 
tain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, , 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
. These constitute a state. 
Srrk WILLIAM JONES. 


1155+43=—1201. 


RAMABAI has opened her school in 


Bombay. 


TWELVE HUNDRED subscribers ad- 
ded to UniTy’s list since February. 


THREE HUNDRED more wanted; 
then the subscription price will be re- 
duced from $1.50 to $1.00, and all sub- 
scriptions paid beyond March 1 at the 
higher rate will be extended one half. 


TuHanks to the friends who have 
sent us addresses for sample copies. 
We shall be glad of more names, for 
we wish tosend out a thousand samples 
each week for the next two months. 


Tue Unitarian Club of Boston pro- 
pose to raise $100,000 as a reserve 
fund for the A. U. A. Good! They 
will do it. If a few gentlemen in 
Boston can do thus much, certainly in 
all the West there are enough to raise 


the $50,000 endowment fund which the 
Western Conference needs and will 
have, 


Tue Declaration of Independence is 
as sacred as the Ten Commandments, 
and for the same reason; this, like that, 
isa great summary of human expert- 
ence, an epitome of the dearly bought 
discipline of ages. 


WE are citizens in a holy common- 
wealth whose business it is to establish 
righteousness in the world and to pro- 
tect and develop the life of the mean- 
est, the weakest, and the wickedest 
citizen of the nation. 


Nor in anarchy but in democracy is 
the hope of the world. Through it 
the divine right of kings is again to be 
established, but the kingship is to be 
invested in every individual member of 
the sacred commonwealth. 


By co-operation and mutual depend- 
ence is the higher life of man obtained, 
and the government of state is now 
and has ever been the clumsy and slow 
but divine movement of man towards 
the republic of the spirit. 


THE state has no miraculous pass- 
port to human confidence which the 
intelligent citizen is bound to respect, 
but it has a natural right to be a divine 
authority born out of human necessity 
and human experience which the citi- 
zen ignores at his peril. 


Tuk preacher too often forgets that 
the state as well as the church is born 
out of the providence of God, and that 
religion sinks into irreligion if it fails to 
give its devotees the sense of the sanc- 
tity of the Jerusalem that is the com- 
monwealth of the United States. 


WE ought to secularize the state, if 
by that we mean what the word origi- 
nally meant, the popularizing it, the 
putting it and its problems into non- 
clerical hands, into the hands of every- 
body. But alas for us if in secularizing 
it we lessen one bit our sense of its 
sanctity or its divinity. 


Ir 1s the same religious blindness 
that prevents us from seeing the provi- 
dential quality, the spiritual significance 
of government, the economic value 
of the state, the contributions of the 
schools, the court, yes, and the police- 
man, which prevents so many from 
seeing the lineaments of the divine in 
anything this side of Palestine or to 
read any phrase of His word outside 
the Bible, or to know that God has any 
peoples outside of Christendom. 


THESE words of George Eliot are 
good interpreters of the spirit and sig- 
nificance of the national holiday to be 
observed on Tuesday next: * There 
has been no great people without pro- 
cessions, and the man who thinks him- 
self too wise to be moved by them to 
anything but contempt is like the pud- 
dle that was proud of standing alone 
while the river rushed by. Without 
these symbols many would become con- 
scious of nothing beyond their own 
petty wants of back and stomach and 
never rise to the sense of community in 
religion and law.” | 


WeE would be blind to no iniquity 
and complacent in the presence of no 
wrong. There is much to cure and 
there are many things to deplore, but 
whoever would seek to cure the least 
of these wrongs by any irreverence or 
violence to the state, bids again for the 
slavery of the barbarian and the unsafe- 
ty of the Bedouin. 
conscience enough in the world to save 


There is yet not 


any city a single night from being 
sacked if it were not backed by the 
splendid accumulations of conscience, 
the solidified protection of the ages 
gone deposited in statutory law, en- 
forced by custom, emphasized by man- 
ners and all the subtle forces that weave 
into each other and form the fabric we 
call society. 


Ir evolution points to anything, it 
points to that crowning sciencé so- 
ciology, it points te that sublimest com- 
bination of forces which we call the 
state, where the physical becomes sub- 
ordinated to the psychical, where the 
rights of one are vouchsafed by the 
combination of all, and where the might 
of the many will be valiantly pledged 
to the protection and development of 
the individual; it points to that reunit- 
ing of church and state so far as to rec- 
ognize the destiny of the prophet and 
the statesman, the equal sanctity of the 
teacher and the priest. 


Amip the elaborate preparation for 
the Centennial celebration in Chicago, 
we anticipate one humiliation unless 
something is done promptly to avert 
the disgrace. No women are to speak 
at these great meetings or to be invited 
to take seats upon the platform. Per- 
haps this does not reflect any more on 
the men than. the women who flock 
together so industriously in women’s 
organizations; which, so far as we yet 
know, have taken no steps to celebrate 
the triumphs of a nation that has done 
so much for their emancipation, and 
which is in the way of doing so much 
more. On the second Centennial there 
will be fewer sex organizations and men 
and women will unite in the celebra- 
tions. 


He who expects to find liberty in 
any way except by a glad surrender to 
organized life and a free acceptance of 
his place in corporate society, is well 
along towards the land of the foolish. 
To call for a cessation of government, 
to argue in the name of freedom and 
morality for anarchy to-day, is as if a 
school-teacher with a room full of lit- 
tle children were to exclaim, *% This 
house is on fire, you have your liberty, 
get out as soon as youcan.” And the 
poor children would trample each 
other to death, reaching after that lib- 
erty which is possible only to the law 


-environed, to those who gladly surren- 
der themselves to the mutual adjust- 


ment of that larger organism which we 
call society. 


“RESOLVED: That the interests of 
working women can be more effectively 
protected by private effort than by pub- 
lic legislation.” ‘This resolution was 
discussed at the recent convention of 
Women’s clubs held in. New York, but 
speakers on either side seemed about 
equally uncertain how such interests 
could be served properly. After a tell- 
ing description of the sufferings of the 
striking feather workers, a lady ven- 
tured to suggest housework as_ one 
means of relief, saying that it would 
be infinitely better for those girls, 
who most need homes and _ steady 
wages. An indignant protest against 
placing housework on a_ par with 
feather work was applauded. The 
Union Signal of April 11 contains a 
well written article on this discussion, 
which closes with a strong appeal to 
women to ask themselves what it is in 
their management that shuts the safe 
shelter of their homes against these 
thousands of girls. Feeling that woman 
has made a poor showing in that king- 
dom over which she has complete con- 


trol, she demands that before all else 
we teach girls to feel the respectability 
of service, and do something to change 
the present relations between employer 
and employed. The article makes a 
woman long to go into service herself, 
feeling that the girls can hardly be 
reached in any other way. Now and 
then a woman does demonstrate that it 
is possible to inspire a circle of working 
girls with the feelings of self-respect 
and common sense which dignify all 
relations, but the problem needs 
thought. 


THE Executive Committee of All 
Souls Church, Chicago, has taken steps 
to fly the American flag over the church 
on Centennial day and on every national 
holiday thereafter. We hope many of 
our churches will do likewise, that our 
flag may become a religious as well as 
a political emblem. Ifthere is to be an 


American church, as we feel sure there | 


will be in the fullness of time, it will 


be a church based on mental freedom, — 


democratic equality and cosmopolitan 
inclusiveness such as is symbolized to- 
day by the American flag better per- 
haps than by the emblem of any other 
human organization on the globe. The 
stars and stripes have been bought with 
a price such as will make them ever 
dear to the devout believer in God, the 
worthy follower of Jesus, the earnest 
student of universal religion, the con- 
sistent member of the church of char- 
acter. Long may it wave! 


Amid thoughts of our first presi- 
dential inauguration, it is well to re- 
member what was occurring in France 
those same April days. The very 
week.in which Washington assumed 
office, saw not only the preparation for 
the States-General, but the first consid- 
erable slaughter of the French Revolu- 
tion, and may be taken as its real com- 
mencement. Those twenty-five millions 
of people, so long impoverished to sup- 
port. the luxury of a few nobles, had 
suddenly,— almost within a year,— 
awakened to a sense of their rights and 
their powers. The disastrous hailstorm 
of the summer before, and the severity 
of the succeeding winter, had left them 
starving and driven them to despera- 
tion. All through that spring of 1789, 
the suffering was increasing, and the 
riots for bread grew more and more 
frequent. On the 20th of April, an 
officer wrote that every letter he re- 
ceived from two provinces alone, told 
of three or four such riots; and between 
then and the taking of the Bastille, 
nearly three hundred of them are said 
to have occurred in France. Desperate 
people were flocking to Paris, and dur- 
ing the last days of April the toll-house 
officers noted the “ frightful number of 
poorly clad men of sinister aspect” 
who were entering the city. The dan- 
ger of anignorant and exasperated class 
was seen at once. A rumor spread 
that Reveillon, a paper manufacturer of 
the Rue Saint-Antoine, had said that 
“a workingman with a wife and chil- 
dren could live on fifteen sous a day.” 
Taine says this rumor was false, and 
Reveillon paid his poorest workmen 
nearly twice that, and was a benevo- 
lent employer of 350 men. But it made 
no difference. The excited crowd cried 
out against him, and cursed the clergy, 
though the latter had been very kind 
to the sufferers, and the Archbishop of 
Paris had incurred a debt of nearly 
half a million for theif support. On 
Monday of Washington’s inaugural 


week, this French crowd burned Re- - 


veillon’s effigy and wrought much vio- 
lence in the city. On Tuesday they 
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sacked his house, burned his furniture, 
drank the liquor and even the varnish 
in his cellars; and were not brought to 
order until some three hundred of them 
were wounded by the soldiers, and 
over two hundred were slain. Mean- 
while, and the rest of the week, all 
was excitement in preparing for the 
States-General, which was to open the 
next Tuesday, and so soon and unex- 
pectedly to overturn the established 
system of centuries. In view of these 
events in Washington’s inaugural week, 
and of so much worse ones to follow in 
France, with her shifting governments 
since; we may feel new centennial grat- 
itude for the wisdom and moderation 
of our fathers, and for the stability of 
the government they founded. 
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1789-1889. 
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AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. 


After all deductions, George Wash- 
ington was a great man. The dutiful, 
high-minded boy grew into a_ great- 
ness which the hundred years ts all too 
short to interpret. At the close of the 
seven years’ struggle his power was 
well nigh absolute wherever his victor- 
ious banners waved. By birth and 
breeding he was an aristocrat. Doubt- 
less he had many serious misgivings as 
to the ultimate success of the democratic 
principle. Constitutionally he must 
have loved power. A crown was 
within his reach. He might have ex- 
changed it for the sword, but he put 
both crown and sword aside, rendered 
his account and fain would have retired 
into private life. But he could not be 
released. He now belongs to humanity. 
H{[e must undertake the difficult task of 
transforming the yeomen soldiery back 
to pioneer citizens again. They were 
free from England but they had no 
government. As some one has said, 
“ Thirteen staves and never a hoop did 
not make a barrel.” After eight years’ 
service he retired, having accomplished 
a more difficult task in the President’s 
chair than was given him to achieve in 
the general’s saddle. He was great 
with the highest of greatness, great in 
character. Early in life he wrote in 
his diary, “ I must try to keep alive the 
flickering flame men call conscience.” 
This rule brought him a_ fame that 
rests on a potency back of anything he 
ever said or did. He was wise in speech, 
strong in action, but he was GREAT in 
being. Like Florida he was a grand ac- 
cumulation of details, a stupendous ag- 
gregation of small facts, built by the 
coral insects of fidelity. This made the 
general greater than the surveyor, the 
president greater than the general, and 
the man greater than all of them. Ifthe 
United States is to become a lost nation 
it will be because the dignity of Wash- 
ington’s example shall have been for- 
gotten. It will be because the rotten 
dust of those who seek office for pelf 
and their loyalty to party and to sect 
Shall have overlaid their loyalty 
to the nation, to the founding of 
which Washington subordinated all 
personal claims and inclinations. Let 
the undramatic excellences of Washing- 
ton be unblushingly defended and per- 
sistently taught to our children, and the 
second century will add luster to the 
first. 


_—-— -——- 


WASHINGTON’S RELIGION. 


Theodore Parker said of Washing- 
ton that “he was more moral than 
pious.” And though he was baptized 
in the Episcopal church and afterwards 
served as a vestryman, and usually at- 
tended the worship of that church when 
he went at all, yet Dr. Abercrombie, 
rector of the Episcopal church in Phil- 
adelphia, which he frequented, and who 
knew him well, said “ Washington was 
a deist,” and Jefferson said the same. 

Once he is reported to have taken 
bread and wine in a Presbyterian meet- 
ing house. But he is not known to 
have partaken of the Lord’s Supper 
more than once in the last twenty years 
of his life. ‘ Ministers have taken re- 
venge for this omission, and have de- 


Charged with deism, guilty of delib- 
erate nonconformity, what religious sect 
can with any consistency exonerate his 
character from the stain of irreligion? 
No church can do this which is not 
founded upon some broader basis than 
that of the creeds. Yet no Unitarian 
can for a moment doubt the profoundly 
religious nature and principles of a man 
like Washington. Only they are not 
seen in his belonging or not belonging 
to the Episcopal church; in his partak- 
ing or not partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; in his believing or not believing 
in a miraculous revelation; in his 
having or not having prayers in camp. 
But they are seen in that courage and 
confidence in a righteous cause, which 
never faltered in the midst of faithless- 
ness and treachery, disaster and ct 
tion. They are seen in that sacre 

fidelity which never betrayed a trust. 
They are seen in that integrity of char- 
acter, that sense of justice, that modesty 
of personal claims, that ready sacrifice 
of self for the common good, that rev- 
erence for and reliance on the supreme 
and universal Providence, which in all 
ages have made men strong, have made 
men loved, have made men immortal 
in the annals of history. L. 


WASHINGTON. 
3 


If he could see our states thrice multiplied, 
Our vast domain from sea to sea outspread, 
Our swarming millions by such bounty fed, 

As tempts new pilgrim bands on every tide; 

If he could see Old Time and space defied 
By steam and lightning, to our purpose 

wed ; 
Our boundless wealth, our children ever 
bred 

To larger knowledge; science eager-eyed ; 

If he could see our Union once again ) 
Made whole, and that which wrought our 

woe, : 
lIlis curse and ours, from heaven to hell 
brought low 

By countless increments of patient pain — 

Would not such gladness in his bosom reign, 
As here on earth, great soul, he could not 

know? 


II. 


If he could see our zeal for party, more 
Than any love of country, truth, or right, 
Still, weighed against our greed of office, 


light 

As wind-blown seed; at each high placeman’s 
door 

A mob of spoilsmen clamoring that they 
wore 

Their flesh to leanness in the bloodless 
fight, 

And stuck at nothing; yea, the monstrous 
sight 


Of highest honors got for shameless store 

Of wealth ill-piled; our bosses and machines; 
Our voters. bought, our legislation sold; 

How wisdom fails, and all our greatness leans 
And totters, of its strength and beauty 


shorn, 
While poorest men are robbed of more than 
old; 
Would he not wish he never had been 
‘born ? 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 


A CENTENNIAL RETROSPEOT. 


In a work issued in 1876, the centen- 
nial of our national independence, en- 
titled “ A Hundred Years Progress,” 
are two prints illustrating the work and 
occupations of the women of two 
households, setting forth the domestic 
types of a hundred years ago, and of 
to-day, the evident object of the artist 
being to point a very serious moral and 
adorn a tale full of meaning’ and _in- 
terest. 

In the first we have figures of woman 
at work in the various branches of 
household art and industry, which 
filled the time of our grandmothers. 
One is knitting, another is spinning the 
wool that is to be made into service- 
able garments of homespun, another 
weaving, etc. Circles of drying 
pumpkin, strings of sliced apples, hang 
in festoons from the middle rafter, and 
an atmosphere of busy industry and 
thrift fills the picture. 


on some of the fashionable follies 
and affectations of ourown day. In one 
corner a group of fashionably dressed 
young women are gathered about a 
piano, in charge of a Italian professor 
singing some score of Verdi or Martini. 
In another corner a few devotees of the 
abused art of painting are engaged, 


ter bP] 


while near by, a French dancing-master 


The second presents us with a satire 


is instructing two pupils in the myster- 
ies of polka and waltz. The lesson the 
artist so plainly desires to teach is easily 
read. The daughters of the worthy 
dames in the first picture, who rose at 
five o’clock in the morning, and went 
to bed at nine, and varied the useful 
monotony of the six week-days with 
the doubtful recreation of Sunday at- 
tendance at church, in an unwarmed 
meeting-house, have degenerated. 
Amusement and a frivolous absorption 
in. vain and selfish pursuits, have re- 
placed the frugal industry and honest 
sobriety of speech and action that 
marked the domestic life a century ago. 
Does anyone really believe this? That 
the type and standards of domestic life 
have greatly changed during the past 
hundred years, and in a way that re- 
lieves woman of many of the burdens and 
cares belonging to a primitive order of 
civilization, and an undeveloped period 
of our national history, is not to be de- 
nied; but this change, instead of being 
regarded with apprehension and regret 
is on more careful examination seen to 
be one of the most hopeful results 
of the general progress of the world’s 
arts and industries, as well as the 
most effictent cause and motive for 
an oncoming period of richer mental 
and spiritual life than the world has yet 
experienced. We bemoan and make 
loud outcry over the complexities of 
modern life, but as a matter of fact 
most of these complexities have been 
evolved ina perfectly natural order and 
serve to ease and simplify the art of 
living, not to cumber it, as is often as- 
serted, with useless detail. 
Women’s position in the household 
to-day, compared with that held in the 
days of Abigal Adams is of a queen 
where the former’s was scarcely re- 
moved from drudgery. Are we to 
believe that because steam, electricity 
and the mechanical arts have been 
called in to do the work the members 
of the family used to perform by hard 
manual toil, therefore, the human orig- 
inator and object of all these improved 
methods is to lose the finest qualities of 
character through their use? On the 
contrary is it not easy to see that the 
general course of evolution as applied 
to the practical arts and the conversion 
of the natural elements into servants of 
help and usefulness to man, is to free 
man himself from the bonds of excess- 
ive physical toil, and engrossment in the 
material ends of life, for the better em- 
ployment of higher faculties. Even 
more than man, as yet too exclusively 
engrossed in business and_ professional 
cares, has women been quick to see and 
take advantage of the opportunity for 
broader social usefulness and power 
which is presented along with her relief 
from the old constant minute superin- 
tendence of the affairs of the kitchen 
and housekeeper’s closet. 
It is a gain, not a loss, to home-life, 
that the wife and mother no longer 
dresses the meats and prepares thc veg- 
etables for dinner, cards the wool and 
knits therefrom the stockings that pro- 
tect the feet of her little ones; just as it 
is a gain that the master of the house 
is no longer obliged to take the evening 
hour, after the day’s toil has earned a 
deserved rest therein, for the family 
cobbling, and to add the various arts of 
the carpenter, locksmith and blacksmith 
to his own. The principle of the divis- 
ion of labor is one of the most benefic- 
ial, morally as well as industrially, 
which our modern social system has 
evolved. It may not be an unmixed 
blessing, as no step in human advance- 
ment ever has proved, but it has 
brought order out of chaos in many an 
industrial scheme and enterprise, and 
reduced the problem of house and 
home keeping simply to a question of 
brains. The good housekeeper to-day is 
the woman whoapplies the same broad, 
generalizing faculties of oversight and 
the adjustment of means to ends, which 
her husband, if he be engaged in large 
mercantile or business transactions, 
applies to his affiirs. She must possess 
the skill and intelligence that can evoke 
the service of others, put in play for 


whole train of industrial effort and en- 
terprise that waits to help and serve her at 
her very doors. The woman of the 
period, she who has the happiness to be 
living at this end of our just national 
centennial, is not only a more favored 
creature than her great-grandmother, 
but one it is safe to believe, who will 
make wise use of her freedom and su- 
perior opportunities. Clubs and char- 
itable committees, the numerous de- 
mands of a life reaching forth in many 
directions, will have no power to 
destroy her womanly heart and insight. 
The period of domestic drudgery and 
social enslavement is fast passing away, 
and women now appear as the most 
potent and inspiring factor of her age 
in the development of a higher stand- 
ard of moral strength and purity, and 
true intellectual greatness. As such 
we name and greet her at the begin- 
ning of this, our second centennial. 

Cc. P..W. 


INTERESTING REMINDERS. 


DEAR JONES: 


I was fortunate enough to be born in 
a house which had an old-fashioned 
attic, and the attic had dark corners, 
and the corners had cobwebs; and one 
day playing among the cobwebs and 
the darkness, I found a box full of my 
great-grandfather’s papers. The great- 
grandfather was the President of Yale 
College a hundred years ago, and was 
esteemed a learned man, and among his 
correspondents, whose letters I found 
were Benjamin Franklin,George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams. It was a great find for a boy, 
and with Father’s leave I borrowed. 
fifteen or twenty of the precious papers 
and set up an autograph collection. 
W ould I had not been so modest. For 
before long my good father bethought 
him that perhaps Yale College was 
more fitly the heir to such documents 
than this family, and he had a way of 
acting on his conscience. But I sei 
my first plunder. In the batch thus 
saved are these | enclose to you, as 
copied with the old spellings and the 
economy in capitals of the originals. 
Perhaps you may like to use two or 
three of them in the Centennial number 
of Uniry. Ido not know whether they 
have ever found their way to print be- 
fore.—probably not. 
7 Truly yours, 
HAiNnsD\LE, April 14, 18So. 
W. GC. G. 
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LETTERS A OENTURY OLD. 


ANNAPOLIS, 11th May, 1754. 

SIR: 

I take the liberty to introduce to you 
the Honorable Thomas Jefferson Esq’r. 
late Governor of Virginia, Now a 
Minister Plenepotentiary of the United 
States for negotiating Treaties of Com- 
merce with Great Britain and Several 
other European Powers, in conjunction 
with Mr. Adams and Doct’r Franklin. 
He is the bearer of this Letter, and is 
now on his way to Boston, there to 
embark for Europe. he wishes to gain 
what acquaintance he can with the 
country as he passes through. He isa 
Gentleman, of much Philosophical as 
well as political knowledge—and I 
doubt not you will be very agreably 
entertained with his conversation. You 
will be pleased to introduce him to such 
other Gentlemen in the City of New 
Haven as you may think proper. 

I am, Sir, with great esteem respect 

Your humble Servant 
ROGER SHERMAN. 
Doct’R STILEs. 


HARTFORD, June 10, 1784. 

SIR: 

After I had the pleasure of seeing 
you in New Haven I received informa- 
tion that you were in possession of 
several facts relative to the huge bones 
of the Animal incognitum found in 
America, or of the Mammoth as the 
Russians call the same animal whose 
bones they also find in the Northern 
parts of their empire. Mons’r de Buf- 
fon the celebrated Physiologist of the 
present age, who has advanced a theory 
in general very degrading to America, 
has in this particular also adopted an 


| her own and her household’s benefit, the 


| opinion which I think not founded in 
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fact. it is that this animal was the same 
with the elephant of Asia and Africa. 
I think it certain that it was a different 
animal, having therefore on a particular 
occasion drawn his opinion into question 
[am still anxious of getting every ad- 
ditional information on the subject 
which may serve either to confirm or 
to correct the conclusion | had formed. 
I take the liberty therefore of asking 
from you a communication of whatever 
facts you may have become acquainted 
with as to this animal. as I shall not 


leave Boston till the 28th insf. any letter 


to me forwarded thither by post will 
probably come safe. perhaps it may 
be new to you that the bones. of this 
animal have been lately dug up in the 
Salines of North Holston in Lat. 36°- 
30’ which is much further south than 
they have ever before been found, | 
understand from different quarters that 
the Indians believe this animal still ex- 
isting in the North & North West tho’ 
none of them pretend ever to have 
seen one. it is said that the bones 
abound on the upper parts of the Mis- 
souri. toa friend of science I know I 
need make no apology for the liberty of 
this application. after repeating your 
assurances of the pleasure with which I 
shall render any services in my power to 
the institution over which you so worth- 
ily preside, as well as to yourself peg- 
sonally, | have the honor to subscribe 
myself with the most perfect esteem & 
respect Sir 

Your most obedient & most humble 
serv’t 

TH. JEFFERSON, 

THe reverend DocToR STILES 

President of .Y ale College 
New Haven. 
PARIS, Sept. 1, 1786. 

SIR: 

I am honoured with your letter of 
May 8. that which you mention to 
have written in the winter preceding 
never came to hand. I return you my 
thanks for the communications relative 
to the Western country. when we re- 
flect how long we have inhabited those 
parts of America which lie between the 
Alleghaney & the ocean, that no monu- 
ment has ever been found in them 
which indicated the use of iron among 
its aboriginal inhabitants, that they 
were as far advanced in arts, at least, 
as the inhabitants on the other side the 
Alleghaney, a good degree of infidelity 
may be excused as to the new discov- 
eries which suppose regular fortifica- 
tions of brickwork to have been in use 
among the Indians on the waters of the 
Ohio. intrenchments of earth they 
might indeed make: but brick is more 
difficult. the art of making it may have 
preceded the use of iron, but it would 
suppose a greater degree of industry 
than men in the hunter state usually 
possess. I should like to know whether 
General Parsons himself saw actual 
bricks among the remains of fortifica- 
cation. I-suppose the settlement of our 
continent is of the most remote antiq- 
ity. the similitude between its inhab- 
itants & those of the Eastern parts of 
Asia renders it probable that ours are 
descended from them, or they from 
ours. the latter is my opinion, founded 
on this single fact. among the red in- 
habitants of Asia there are but a few 
languages radically different, but among 
our Indians the number of languages 
is infinite which are so radically dif- 
erent as to exhibit at present no ap- 
pearance of their having been derived 
from a common source. the time 
necessary for the generation of so many 
languages must be immense. a coun- 
tryman of yours, a Mr. Lediard who 
was with Capt Cook on his last voiage, 
proposes either to go to Kamschatka, 
cross from thence to the Western side of 
America,and penetrate through the Con- 
tinent to our side of it, or to go to Ken- 
tucke, & thence penetrate Westerly to 
the Southsea. he went from hence 
lately to London, where if he found a 
passage to Kamschatka or the Western 
coast ef America he would avail him- 
self of it: otherwise he proposed to 
return to our side of America to attempt 
that route. I think him well calculated 
for such an enterprise, & wish he may 
undertake it. another countryman of 


yours, Mr. Trumbul, has paid us a 
visit here & brought with him two 
pictures which are the admiration of the 
Connoisseurs. his natural talents for 
this art seem almost unparalleled. I send 
you the 5th & 6th vols. of the Biblio- 
theque physico-oeconomique, erroneous- 
ly lasaared se the 7th & 8th which are 
not yet come out, I inclose with them 
the article ‘ Etats unis’ of the new 
Encyclopedie, this article is recently 
published, & a few copies have been 
printed separate. for this twelve 
month past little new excellent has 
appeared either in literature or the arts. 
an Abbe Rochon has applied the metal 
called Platina to the telescope instead 
of the mixed metal of which the spec- 
ula were formerly composed. _ it is in- 
susceptible of rust, as gold is, and he 
thinks it’s reflective power equal to that 
of the mixed metal. he has observed a 
very curious effect of the natural chrys- 
tals, & especially of those of Iceland; 
which is that lenses made of them have 
two distinct focuses, and present you 
the object distinctly at two different 
distances. This I haveseen myself. a 
new method of copying has been in- 
vented here. I called on the inventor, 
& he presented me a plate .of copper, 
a pen & ink. I wrote a note on the 
plate, and in about three quarters of an 
hour he brought mean hundred copies, 
as perfect as the imagination can con- 
ceive. had I written my name, he 
could have put it to so many bonds, so 
that I should have acknowledged the 
signature to be my own, the copying 
of paintings in England is very incon- 
ceivable. any number may be taken, 
which shall give you the true linea- 
ments & colouring of the original with- 
out injuring that. this is so like creation, 
that had [ not seen it, I should have 
doubted it.—the death of the K. of 
Prussia, which happened on the 17th 
inst. will probably employ the pens, 
if not the swords of politicians. we had 
exchanged the ratifications of our 
treaty with him. the articles of this 
which were intended to prevent or mit- 
igate wars, by lessening their aliment, 
are so much applauded in Europe that 
I think the example will be followed. 
I have the honour to be with very sin- 
cere esteem, Dear Sir, your most obed’t 
humble serv’t 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
DR. STILEs. 


Paris, Dec. 24, 1756. 
Sir . 

I feel myself very much honored by 
the degree which has been conferred 
on me by the Senatus Academicus of 
Yale College, and I beg leave through 


you, Sir, to express to them howsen- 


sible I am of this honor, and that it is to 
their & your indulgence, & not to any 
merit of my own that I am indebted 
for it. 

The commotions which have taken 
place in America, as far as they are 
yet known to me, offer nothing threat- 
ening. they are a proof that the people 
have liberty enough, and J would not 
wish them less than they have. if the 
happiness of the mass of the people can 
be secured at the expense of a little tem- 
pest now & then, or even of a little blood, 
it will be a precious purchase. mado 
libertatem periculosam quam quietam 
servitutem. \et common sense & com- 
mon honesty have fair play & they will 
soon set things to rights. 

The bickerings between Russia & 
the Porte are quieted for the moment. 
the coolness between the kings of 
Spain & Naples will remain, but will 
have no other consequence than that of 
the former withdrawing from inter- 
ference withthe affairs of the latter. 
the present king of Prussia pushes the 
interests of the Stadtholder more zeal- 
ously than his uncle did. there have 
been fears that he might throw himself 
into the Austrian scale, which would 
greatly derange the European balance. 
this country is firm in support of the 
patriotic party in the United Nether- 
lands. 

We have made an advantageous 
treaty with Marocco, but with Algiers 
nothing is done. from what I learn of 
the temper of my countrymen & their 


length be found detrimental. 


tenaciousness of their money, it will be 
more easy to raise ships & men to fight 
these pirates into reason, than money 
to bribe them. I wish that something 
could be done in some form or another 
to open the Mediterranean tous. you 
will have seen that France is endeay- 
oring to relieve & encourage our com- 
merce with her. 

The arts and sciences offering nothing 
new at this moment worth communi- 
cating to you, I shall only add assur- 
ances of the respect & esteem with 


which I have the honor to be, Dr. Sir | 


your most obed’t & most humble serv’t 
TH. JEFFERSON, 

Dr. STILES. 

Mount VERNON, Feby. 23d, 1787. 

SIR: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. 
and likewise one of the 9th of Nov’r 
handed to me by the Rev’d Mr. Morse 
together with your election Sermon, for 
which I beg you will accept of my best 
thanks, | 

I am much obliged to you for the ac- 
count which you gave me of the situa- 
tion of affairs in Massachusetts, I sin- 
cerely rejoice to find by that, and other 
late advices, that the tumults in that 
State are likely to be soon suppressed, 
that Government will again be estab- 
lished, and peace & tranquility prevail. 
It must afford the greatest satisfaction 
to every humane & feeling mind to see 
that so little blood has been spilt in a 
contest which, a few weeks ago, threat- 
ened to drench the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Iam Sir, with respect & esteem, 

Y’r most obed’t h’le Serv't 
G’o. WASHINGTON. 
THE REv. PRESIDT. STILES. 
Free 
G’o Washington. 


AUTEUIL near Paris April 27; 1755. 
SIR 
I received with Pleasure, your Letter 
by Col. Humphreys whom .I have 
found in all respects the Man of Merit 
and Taste whom you describe, well 
qualified for the office to which Con- 
gress has appointed him. The last Let- 
ters from New York have given me 
some Anxiety on his account. If the 
Commissions to which he is attached 
should be dissolved, and no Provisions 
be made for him, he will be im a situa- 
tion like that in which I was left in 
1779, when Congress dissolved the 
Commission in which Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Lee and myself were joined, and with- 
out saying any Thing to me left me to 
get home as I could. I found the Cir- 
cumstance too painfull to wish my worst 
Ennemy in it, much less so good a Man 
and so worthy a Friend as Mr. Hum- 
phreys. He will not however have an 
Ennemy to apprehend at Sea as I had. 
I sincerely hope he will not be for- 
gotten or neglected. You probably 
know, before this time, his Destination. 
The adjustment of our Commerce 
with Europe will require much time 
and deliberation, and I fear that the 
Limitation of the Authority of Con- 
gress to make Treaties of Commerce, 
will obstruct us for a time, and at 
It is true 
that every enlargement of the Powers 
of Congress should be cautiously con- 
sidered, but it seems very difficult to 
govern our Commerce abroad, in any 


other Way (than) under one direction. 


There appears to be an Apprehension 
in America that the English have hostile 
Intentions. Multitudes of them are in- 
deed sour and peevish, but- I believe 
War is very farfrom the Thoughts of 
any Body especially of any Man in 
Power, and as soon as they have settled 
with Ireland, I hope they will agree 
with us. Ifthey do not it is they who 
have the most to fear. 

My son who embarks in the May 
Packett for New York, will have the 
Honour to deliver youthis Letter, as he 
passes through New Haven, if he should 
fall down by Water from N, York 
to Newport. He is returning home, 
after an absence of seven years, except- 
ing about 3 months when he was there 
with me in wEE and I hope he will 
make a good Citizen. 


With great and Sincere Esteem I 
have the Honour to be, Sir 
Your most obedient and most humble 
Servant 


Joun ADAms, 
PHE REVEREND Ezra Srytes D. D. 
President of Yale Colledge. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 


Across the centuries that lie between 
That far-off,untamed time and this, that strong 
True voice is heard in grand, heroic song; 
While at his side the rabble coarse, unclean, 
Discordant, shouts; and everywhere are seen 
The clowns and fools who to the temples 
throng 
To seize the crowns that to the gods belong. 
Oh, heart so passionate and brain so keen! 
Oh, scepterless and uncrowned Poet-King, 
Robbed of thy rightful royal heritage! 
Revolving years will yet rich largess bring, 
And hide the blots upon thy life’s brief 
page ; 
And late will recognize fie mystic sign 
And hail thee; One in Shakspeare’s royal line. 
GrORGE RussELL Lewis. 


LEWIS HAYDEN, 

The story of the dramatic marriage 
of William and Ellen Craft is familiar 
to all who have ever been interested in 
the work of Theodore Parker. They 
were his parishioners, estimable people 
but at the same time fugitive slaves, and 
after the passage of the fugitive slave 
bill hunters were soon on their track. 
A. warrant was issued for their arrest, 
but Mr. Parker succeeded in getting 
them safely out of the country, sending 
them to the care of his brother minister 
in Liverpool, Rev. James Martineau. 
Justibefore they sailed they were married 
and during the ceremony Mr. Parker 
sboke to Mr. Crafts of his peculiar 
duties. He told him that no law in the 
United States would protect his liberty, 
but that his wife depended on him for 
protection and that he could not refuse 
to meet this charge. He placed a Bible 
in one hand and a bowie knife, which 
happened to be on the table, in the 
other, telling him to trust to the truth 
in the one for guidance, and to use the 
other only in the last extremity of need. 

The man in whose house this historic 
scene took place died recently in Boston 
about seventy-four years old. His 
name was Lewis Hayden, and at the 
time of his death he was the most re- 
markable man of his race in the city. 
He was born a slave, escaped by means 
of the underground railway, became 
the friend of Phillips and Sewell and the 
other abolition leaders,and did good serv - 
ice in helping to bring about the changes 
that meant freedom for all his people. 
Helectured through New England,New 
York and the West, and was a leader 
in the rescue of Shadrach, the Virginian 
slave, from the Boston court house, of 
which Theodore Parker wrote “I think 
it the most noble deed done in Boston 
since the destruction of the tea in 1773, 
and |: thank God for it.” Through 
Hayden many of the recruits were ob- 
tained for the fifty-four and fifty-fifth 
colored regiments, which, though must- 
ered in Massachusetts, were recruited 
from all the northern states; and the 
fact that the colored troops were placed 
on the same pay and footing as the 
white troops has also been said to have 
come largely from his efforts. His 
house was the general rendezvous for 
the abolitionists, and many a thrilling 
story could be told of different meet- 
ings there. Since the war he has 
been an earnest advocate of tem- 
perance reform and of political equal- 
ity, and has written much on the sub- 
ject of education in the South. 
He has been president of the Wendell 
Phillips Club, and was one of the 
founders of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. E. E. M. 


“ WE think our own ordeals are try- 
ing enough; dare We ask te exchange | 
them for our neighbor’s? In the 
depths of our soul we own that we 
could never have borne his sorrow as 
bravely as he has borne it.” 


For an enthusiastic moral agent that 
is, after all, the best possible world. 
which needs his help to make it better. 
—Prof. Fostah Royce. 


WE needs must follow when Fate 
puts from shore.—Byron, 
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IS UNITARIANISM A SECT OR A 
RELIGION ? 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO UNITA- 
RIAN CLUB, APRIL 9, 1889, BY ALLEN W. 
GOULD. 


(Published by the Club.) 

Is Unitarianism “the smallest of the 
Protestant sects,” as one of its members 
recently styled it, or is it anew religion? 
Is it only another species of medizval 
Christianity, only another variety of 
modern Protestantism, or is it an entire- 
ly new genus of the great world family 
of religions? 

Perhaps, like Gallio, you may call 
this a mere “question of words and 
names;” and you may remind me that 
Darwin and his followers have shown 
that nature draw8 no line between ge- 
nus and species and variety. Yet, the 
difference between them is just as great 
as itever was. The bird, for instance, 
began no doubt by being a mere variety 
of the reptile. Yet the bird is some- 
thing more than a variety of the rep- 
tile now. . It forms a new class of its 
own, and the difference between a liz- 
ard and a lark is heaven high. So, 
Christianity began by being a mere va- 
riety of Judaism. Yet the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages was something more 
than that; and sotoo the other great re- 
ligions of the world began by being 
varieties, slight improvements of some 
preceding religion. But the difference 
sooner or later became so marked that 
we are compelled to call them new 
religions, 

In the same way Unitarianism began 
by being a variety of Protestantism, 
and the question now is, whether it has 
so far differentiated itself from all 
other forms as to be a new religion; 
whether it has ceased to be a reptile 
and has become the first member of a 
great new family of birds, has left the 
mud of the past, has soared into the 
free air, and is destined to sing, like the 
lark, at heaven’s gate. 

Or perhaps it will be clearer if we 
take our illustration from botany in- 
stead of zodlogy. I suppose there is 
really no difference between a terminal 
bud and an axillary bud, except that 
the one is at the end of the stock and 
the other on the side. Yet that differ- 
ence in position makes a vast difference 
in the result. The one forms branches 
only, that grow out to right and left 
but never climb any higher. They 
help to nourish the tree. They make it 
larger and stronger; but they never 
make its trunk any loftier, never carry 
it up into the heavens. But the termi- 
nal bud does tower up into the heavens. 
It lifts the tree into clearer air and 
brighter sunlight. The tallest tree that 
stands to-day has grown from some 
tiny seed, and reached its present state- 
ly height simply because each season 
one of the many buds that opened to the 
new life of spring, was a terminal bud, 
and struggled boldly upward into the 
vast unknown above its head; while all 
the rest were fated or contented to 
be only axillary buds and put forth 
branches, useful but not elevating. 

And so it is with the vast tree of re- 
ligion. It started from some tiny seed 
of awe for nature, or veneration for 
dead ancestors. And it has risen above 
the humble past, because from season 
to season there were terminal buds that 
dared to climb above their fellows, 
away from the earth into the ampler 
ether, the diviner air of heaven. 

Is Unitarianism one of those daring 
buds that has the “promise and the 
potency ” of a new and nobler religious 
life? Or is itonly another twig on the 
great branch of Christianity? If it is 


only a twig, then it will draw all its | 


life through that branch alone; it will 
stretch out in the same plane with all 


its fellow twigs; it will contend with 


them for air and sunlight, and popular 
favor; it will lie level to the compre- 
hension of all Christendom. But if it 
be not a mere twig, but a terminal 
shoot, then it will rise, slowly but sure- 
ly, above all the branches of the past. 
it will be misunderstood by those who 
cannot conceive anything above Chris- 


tianity. It will draw its life, not from 
the Christian branch alone, but from 
the whole great trunk which has up- 
held and fed all the religions of the 
world, and has its roots down deep in 
the heart of man. And it will find it- 
self alone under the clear sky, with no 
great family of branches about it. 
That family will come in time, if it be 
the real terminal bud, But it will not 
be the first season, nor the second, per- 
chance. The whole trunk must be en- 
larged and strengthened before it can 
bear mankind at that higher level. 

Now, which shall we say that Uni- 
tarianism is, a lateral branch or a ter- 
minal shoot? Is it destined to be an 
abortive twig, or to uphold and shelter 
a countless family of branches that 
shall spring from its side? 

How shall we answer this question? 
The Unitarians themselves are divided 
in respect to it. Some insist upon join- 
ing the name Christian with Unitarian, 
and even publish Bible beliefs of Unita- 
rians, with chapter and verse, to sup- 
port them— as if the Bible were the 
one sacred book of the Unitarian, as it 
is of the Methodist, or Baptist. Other 
Unitarians ‘frankly disavow the name 
Christian altogether, and regard the 
Bible as of no more authority than any 
other book, and to be believed only 
when it speaks the truth. 

The foes of Unitarianism are equally 
divided. Some assert that it is only an 
abortive twig, a sterile monstrosity re- 
jected of reptiles. And others claim 
that it has no right to the name of 
Christian, or even of religion at all. 

Now, I imagine that if we should 


to settle, he would ask at once what the 
essential characteristics of Christianity 
were — what those qualities were which 
make any religion Christian that has 
them, and without which no religion 
can be Christian, no matter what other 
qualities it may have. And then he 
would ask whether our Unitarianism 
had those qualities or not. If it had 
them it was Christian, and so a mere 
variety of Christianity. If-it did not 
have them, it was not Christian, but 
presumably a new religion. 

Suppose we follow our scientific 
friend’s course, and ask ourselves for a 
moment what the essential characteris- 
tics of Christianity are— not of some 
ideal Christianity that might have 
grown from the noblest of Jesus’ 
words, but the actual Christianity that 
has existed in Europe for the past 
eighteen centuries. 

Morality is certainly not one of those 
characteristics. The morality of Chris- 
tianity is not peculiar to it. The Gold- 
en Rule is found elsewhere. And mo- 
rality is not essential to Christianity. 
Christianity can exist without morality. 
Throughout the Middle Ages thousands 
of the most immoral men were the 
most orthodox Christians; while thou- 
sands of the most moral men, the most 
devout and upright men, who observed 
all of Jesus’ precepts but could not call 
him Lord and Christ, have been tor- 
tured on the rack and burned at the 
stake because they were not Christians. 
And it is still heresy to believe that the 
most moral of men can be “saved” 
without “ accepting Christ,” or to doubt 
that the most immoral man can _ be 
saved by accepting him. Therefore 
morality has nothing whatever to do 
with this Christianity. Our religion or 
any other can keep all the morals of 
Christianity without being in the least 
Christian. Indeed, according to the 
popular expounders of Christianity, the 
righteousness of the unbeliever is to 
prove asort of Nessus-shirt to consume 
him forever in inextinguishable fire. 

But if morality is not an essential 
characteristic, shall we say that belief 
in the Bible is? That certainly used to 
be deemed one of the indispensable 
qualities, at least among Protestants. 
The man who could not accept the 
Bible as the one infallible word of God 
was thought to be like Shakespeare’s 
“man that hath no music in himself” 


“ Fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 
The motions of his spirit dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus; 


Let no such man be trusted.” 


refer this quéstion to a man of science 


I have heard this view expressed 
within my own time. I remember 
hearing no less great and good a person 
than Mark Hopkins declare, at the 
funeral of an ex-president of Williams 
College, that the crowning virtue of 
the dead man was that he believed in 
the Bible in spite of all that could be 
said against it. But what possible 
merit is there in believing the Bible if 
itis true? Do not even the publicans 
and sinners likewise? If it is true,a 
man must believe it, as he must believe 
the theory of evolution if it is true, and 
be has mastered the facts. But if the 
Bible is not true and a man knows it — 
as every educated man must to-day — 
and yet still persists in believing it, or 
pretending to, just because it is more 
profitable for him to do so, what hell 
is hot enough to punish such a man? 
As George Macdonald says, “ The hell 
a lie would save a man from is doubt- 
less the best place for that man to go 
to.” But Protestants are beginning to 
recognize this fact. They are rapidly 
realizing that if they hold fast to the 
Bible their faith is practically what 
the little girl defined it to be: “ Believ- 
ing what you know ain’t so.” There- 
fore they are abandoning the Old Tes- 
tament in hot haste and shaking off the 
dust of it from their feet. And many 
of the younger generation have even 
abandoned the history and the miracles 
of the New Testament as entirely un- 
essential; while, as we know, the 
Catholic Church has never held the 
Bible to be final or infallible. 
The voice of the living church has 
been above the voice of the dead book. 
The church has always claimed the 
power to revise or suppress the Bible. 


It is not belief in the Bible, then, that 
is essential to Christianity. But, not to 
recapitulate all the possible qualities 
that are not essential, can we think of 
any one thing that is essential to _his- 
toric Christianity except the belief in 
Christ ? Is that not the one general 
characteristic of every form of this reli- 
gion? While Jesus was alive his dis- 
ciples were those only who believed 
that he was the Christ. That was the 
one test of discipleship. And after his 
death his disciples went forth preaching 

hat he was the Christ. And all who 
taccepted him assuch were called Chris- 
tians. And so they arestill called down 
to the present day. 


But was Jesus the Christ, as a matter 
of fact? We all know that he was not 
the Christ —the Messiah —the Jews 
were expecting. 
and longing for a great temporal ruler, 
such as the prophets had dreamed of in 
times of adversity — a king who should 
“restore the kingdom to Israel” and 
extend the sway of the Jews and their 
religion to the ends of the earth. 
Jesus was not a temporal ruler at all. 
And the religion that bears his name 
has cruelly persecuted the Jews and 
Judaism down to this day. 

And certainly Jesus was not the 
Christ the disciples preached —a king 
who was shortly to return and set up a 
kingdom on the earth to last an indefi- 
nite period.__It is a simple fact of his- 
tory that he did not return. 

And, finally, it remains to ask our- 
selves if we believe that Jesus was the 
Christ of medieval and modern Chris- 
tianity. Did God take the human form 
in Jesus, and in him alone, to save man 
from the fatal effects of the fall? Do 
we believe that? If we do, we are 
Christians. But if we reject it, we are 
not Christians, no matter what else we 
may believe. 

I hardly need to say that we entirely 
and unanimously reject it. We are sure 
that there never was any fall; so no 
omniscient God could have planned to 
come to earth to save man from the 
effects of it. And if there is any one 
thing in which Unitarians are agreed, 
it is in refusing to believe that Jesus was 
God. That is the “ great refusal” of 
our religion. It was in denying that 
belief that Unitarianism began. And 
yet that belief is the one essential char- 
acteristic of the Christianity of to-day, 
if I am right in my analysis. 


Jesus is the God of Christianity. 


They were looking 


Beecher somewhere says he neither 
knows nor desires any other God than 
Jesus. That is the spirit of Christianity. 
Jesus has been the supreme God of 
Christendom for fifteen centuries; and 
I for one think he amply deserves the 
homage he has received. Nay, he de- 
serves a worthier homage. As Parker 
said, he was a far nobler, purer, diviner 
character than Zeus or Jupiter, or Je- 
hovah. “ He made a revolution in the 
idea of God, and went up himself and 
took the throne of the world.” For 
there is a certain truth in the Buddhist 
belief, that a virtuous man can surpass 

and supplant the very gods. | 

But such human gods must ever- 
more be supplanted by grander and 
loftier conceptions. The loftiest 
branches must still be surmounted by a 
loftier terminal bud if the tree is to rise 
higher. We may, and do, feel the 
deepest reverence for Jesus—deeper 
than when we thought him a God. 
And yet we cannot feel that he rises to 
our idea of the creator of such a uni- 
verse as we know to-day. Yet, in re- 
jecting him as God we reject the one 
essential belief of modern Christianity, 
and I think our man of science would 
say that we cannot be a variety of 
Protestantism or any species of Chris- 
tianity at all. We are a new genus of 
the great world-family of religions, 
springing from Christianity but no 
longer of it. 

Yet early Unitarianism did not mean 
to reject Christianity. It did not reject 
the Bible. It accepted the fall of 
Adam and the resurrection of Jesus. 
It even admitted that Jesus was the 
Christ, in the sense of a specially in- 
spired and divine being, who was sent 
to earth to save man. But it could not 
believe that he was God, the creator of 
the universe. ‘That seemed buta slight 
variation from the normal Christianity, 
as slight as the difference between the 
terminal and the axillary buds in early 
spring. Yet that deflection was to 
bear the whole new shoot of Unita- 
rianism up into the free air of heaven. 
It was developing feathers out of scales, 
wings out of claws, and was soon to 
soar above the ooze of other ages and 
sing at heaven’s gate. It humbly took 
its seat in the lowest place at the great 
table of Christianity; but now it is 
bidden to go up higher by both friends 
and foes. Even such a conservative as 
the great Martineau, who holds so 
sternly to the old names, can find no 
possible view of Jesus which makes 
him the Christ. 


Shall we say then that Unitarianism 
is no longer a sect of Christianity, but 
a new religion, drawing its life, not 
from one branch, however great and 
good, but from the whole vast tree of 
religion? Can we not safely say that? 
I think we can. 

And our new religion has not been 
without prophets to herald it. The 
great ltalian statesman, Cavour, who 
died in 1861, said at the close of his 
noble life, that he envied the younger 
men; for before the end of the century 
they would see the grandest of histor- 
ical events, the birth of a new religion. 
And I think his prophecy has come to 
pass; though, indeed, it is only to fu- 
ture ages that the birth of a new relig- 
ion seems the grandest of historical 
events. It is only in the loving myth 
of after days that the angels flood the 
skies with divine light and heavenly 
hymns at the birth of the babe, and 
wise men from the East come to pour 
their treasures of homage at its tiny 
feet. The wise men from the East 
are more apt to kill the babe with mis- 
directed kindness in trying to make it 
grow up like other babes. 

No, the birth of a new religion is 
like the birth of the. baby oak in the 
forest, wholly unmarked amid the great 
trees about it that are to crumble awa 
attits feet and feed its new life with their 
dust. Emerson is a truer seer when he 
says—as I think he somewhere does— 
that within a few years a new religion 
will be born, naked and weak at first, 
like the babe of Bethlehem. 

These are the reasons, then, why 


some of us think that Unitarianism is a 
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new religion. But some of us do not 
think so. Those who do not are among 
the noblest, bravest, truest men that I 
know. Some of them are my personal 
friends. I honor them most highly 
and I have no thought of changing their 
convictions. 
Orient ourselves, as it were, so that we 
may see clearly just where we stand 
and just what the difference.is between 
us. In one sense it is a mere matter of 
words and names. They wish to keep 
an old name for what many of us think 
to be a new thing. 


The issue is almost the same that 
arose in the first century. Paul admit- 
ted Gentiles into the Christian church 
without insisting on their becoming 
Jews. They became simply Chris- 
tians and not Christian abot But 
when he went up to Palestine — the 
home of Christianity —there was trou- 
ble in the Jerusalem Association. For 
there was a party there — and a strong 
party of noble men—who wished to 
keep the old name for the new thing. 
They wished all Christians to become 
Jews, as some wish all Unitarians to be 
Christians now. There was a good 
deal of friction, for Paul was a difficult 
person to get along with — like inno- 
vators in other times. But they man- 
aged to make the church broad enough 
for both parties, while the new shoot 
was unfolding its leaves, the new sauri- 
an trying its wings. 

And I trust we can do the same in 
our time. We must bear in mind that 
there are two, strong influences in the 
East that we do not feel here. One 
comes from the fact that the East is the 
home of Unitarianism, the place which 
knew it when everybody — and Unita- 
rians most of all — took it to be a child 
of Christianity. It spake as a child, 
understood as a child, thought as a 
child, and now that it is called upon to 
put away its childish things, it finds it 
harder to do it there than elsewhere. 

The other influence comes from the 
fact that Christianity is far more liberal 
in the East than in the West. The 
orthodox Christian of the East often 
finds himself a Unitarian by simply 
moving to the west, as I did. For the 
orthodoxy of the East is in most cases 
practically cut loose from all that has 
been deemed essential in the Christian- 
ity of the past. It is ** honeycombed 
with heresy,” to use the phrase of a dis- 
gusted Doctor of Divinity in the West. 
Therefore the difference between it 
and our own faith is almost impercepti- 
ble. In the West the difference be- 
tween the two religions is wide and 
vital. I think, indeed, that the West- 
ern variety is much nearer the medizval 
species than the Eastern is. But surely 
we need not quarrel over names, It 
really does not matter whether we call 
call ourselves birds or only improved 
reptiles, so long as we fly. For my 
part I should gladly keep the name of 
Christ on our standard, if it could be 
clearly understood that we accept not 
the messiahship which has been attrib- 
uted to him, but his noble faith that God 
was our Father and every man our 
brother. 

But there is another practical matter 
involved in this difference between sect 
and religion. We are criticised both 
by friends and foes for not reaching 
the popular ear. That criticism would 
be entirely just if we were only a sect 
of the old religion. I can see no pos- 
sible reason for our existence, thus iso- 
lated and unable to reach the people 
unless we are a terminal shoot. If we 
were going down, if we were a case of 
reversion like the Salvation Army, we 
ought to have crowds to follow us. 
But if we are climbing to a higher lev- 
el, then it is only natural to find our- 
selves accompanied by only a few. The 
great masses of mankind are ‘still lin- 
gering in the past. They cannot even 
think of .anything as religion which 
cannot be expressed in terms of the 
past. They understand us when we criti- 
cise the past; and they hear us gladly 
then, as the common people heard Jesus 
when he hurled his scathing criticisms 
at the hypocrisy which masqueraded 
under the name of religion in his time. 


My purpose is to try to 


They crowd to hear an Ingersoll de- 


stroy the past. But when we try to 
lead them to a higher present we feel 
that they do not always follow us. I 
have myself sometimes tried to leave 
the “ pale negations ” and preach some- 
thing above them. I was taken to task 
one day for doing it: “I liked your ser- 
mon to-day,” said a young man of my 
congregation, “ but [like it better when 
there is more religion in it.” “ More 
religion!” said I, in surprise. ‘ What 
do you mean?” “ Oh,when you go for 
the other side, you know!” was the an- 
swer. 

But I cannot feel that our chief 
work consists in “ going for the other 
side.” It would, perhaps, if we were 
only atwig on the old branch, if we 
were fighting over the meaning of this, 
that, or the other, text or dogma. But 
texts and dogmas are childish things 
which we have put away. We think 
we have outgrown the differences of 
Christianity, and we find around us 
only those who have also grown be- 
yond that religion. If a man has not 
grown beyond it, has not come to feel 


its limitation, it will do little good to 


destroy his belief in it. You only 
leave a vacuum in his soul, an aching 
void. 


Our new religion must indeed sat- 
isfy the wants of men, if it is a true 
religion. But it will never satisfy those 
who hunger and thirst after a human 
God to worship and a divine book to 
believe. And the average man of to- 
day longs to have his beliefs definite 
and positive. Christianity has satisfied 
that longing. It has always claimed 
to know the past and the future 
alike—tvo know them exactly. The 
early Christians had an assurance and 
an eagerness that we can never have. 
They were ignorant of all the vast his- 
tory of other times and peoples. They 
had a supreme contempt for all relig- 
ions except Judaism. They were abso- 
lutely sure that that age of the world 
was to end in a few months or years at 
most, and that the Christ was to come 
and set up his everlasting kingdom and 
cast into outer darkness all who did not 
accept him. That was terribly definite 
and terribly urgent. And it is still the 
same tone of terrible definiteness and ur- 
gency which sways the crowds gather- 
ing about a Sam Small or a Moody. 

But we can never share that spirit. 
We are forbidden both by our knowl- 
edge and by our ignorance. From our 


position at the end of the 1gth century. 


—and may I not say, at the top of the 
tree of religion?—we can see the past 
as itewas never before seen by mortal 
eyes, and we can perceive how all the 
many religions of the past were mis- 
taken, indeed, judged by any scientific 
standard, but were still all helping men 
upward, helping the great tree of re- 
ligion to rise higher and higher—farth- 
er from earth and nearer to heaven. 
Therefore we cannot say or think that 
any man will be lost because of the 
religion he holds or refuses to hold. 
Our ignorance of the future prevents 
us equally from promising any heaven 
of bliss to the “ vilest sinner ” who will 
only accept what we teach, and so men 
who want something definite and posi- 
tive go to the priest or the revivalist, 
where all the issues of life and death 
can be settled in a moment of time. 


They will not follow teachers who can 


only assure them that God is infinitely 
just and wise and loving, and will do 
that which is best for his children. 
They will not trust themselves to the 
lonely independence of a terminal 
shoot. They will rather stay on the 
great branch of Christianity. But that 
is only for the present. ‘The future is 
full of promise. Science is rapidly 
destroying the ignorance that has shel- 
tered dogmas, as the eagle destroys the 
nest of her young to make them fly. 
Man must rise above the past faster and 
faster. The lower branches of the tree 
of religion—as of the forest tree—will 
die off and drop away, and the whole 
life of the great organism will rise 
higher and be concentrated at a loftier 
level, where there is more air and sun, 
more freedom and a broader outlook. 


But the top of the tree will always be 
the smallest. By the time our terminal 
bud of to-day has gathered its great 
family of branches about it, 1 doubt 
not there will be another terminal bud, 
another new religion. Surely we hope 
there will be. With our beloved poet, 
“ We better know than all 


How little we have gained, 
How vast the unattained.” 


Sontributed and Selected. 


A BIT OF HISTORY [UNFINISHED.|* 


“De Union come! de Union, sure!” 
Through Southland thrilled the quickening 
word; 
And no poor serf, stolid, obscure, 
But the glad tidings instant heard. 


Souls that had daily blessed the Lord 
Their feet were “ still on prayin’ groun’,” 
Heard answer to their wrestling prayers, 
And found their ransom in that sound, | 


They dropped the accustomed burdens 
there,— 
The helpless “ Miss” and “ Massa” dropped, 
Toil and utensil rested now, 
All life’s familiar order stopped. 


These hands their own, at their own beck! 
These feet might their own will obey! 

Grant them one hour to stand with God,— 
Free souls with God,in Freedom’s Day. 


But soon life’s order must resume. 
“ Free,” but not free from toil or care: 
Once “lord and serf;”” now “ equal powers,”-— 
Then both must mutual burdens bear. 


When each has what the others need— 
Or thought or strength or hand or brain— 
And mutual will serves mutual meed, 
Then Freedom’s Day comes in amain. 
It is the day of God when one 
The destiny of all will win, 
And none lives to himself alone: 
Ah, then “the union” has come in! 


E. C. L. BROWNE. 


A MONOPOLY IN EOLIPSES. 


This unruffled assurance that “our 
age and our people” are in the enjoy- 
ment of the best is very difficult to stir. 
It has been the custom of this method 
to assume that the facts cculd only be 
properly seen from its stand-point. 
What men of other religions and races 
saw were only imagimings of weak and 
depraved minds. This conceit is illus- 
trated by the case of the boy who, on 
learning there was to be an eclipse of 
the moon on a certain evening, went 
about among his playfellows and sold 
tickets of admission to his mother’s back- 
yard. The boys came,saw the eclipse, 
and went home in gleeful satisfaction. 
But the two things of note are, the first 
boy’s assumption that\the eclipse could 
only be properly seery from his stand- 
point, and the stupid acknowledgment 
of this by the other boys, who did not 
perceive that such truths are not limited 
to any one person’s or nation’s stand- 
point. Yet, in reality, it is no more 
ridiculous to claim amonopoly in eclipses 
than to assume that we have possession 
of all helpfui ideas and attitudes regard- 
ing moral and religious thought.—D. 


ee H, Ward, 1n “A thical Record.” 


OVERLOOKING THE WRONG. 


But what of the wounds deeper than 
surface-smart,—the real wrongs and 
sorrows that we do sometimes suffer at 
the hands of our fellow-men? 

One summer day we climbed to the 
top of that hazy blue mountain in the 
north. It was a long and laborious day. 
We trod the crisp, ripe grass of the 
fields along its base, we lingered in the 
shadows of tall pines, we came out into 
the open, sunny pastures above, climbed 
the steep and broken ledges about the 
summit, and then our grateful eyes were 
given as it were all earth’s kingdoms 
fortheirown. Wesaw the whole course 
of the little river whose banks we knew 
by heart: the foot-hills were only low 
waves of green; farm-houses and wind- 
ing roads were but tiny lines and dots 
in the great expanse of living earth. 
Our mind’s eye was somehow opened. 
We had been often told that the world 
was wide, but now we saw for ourselves 
that it was so; and while the mountain 
wind blew sweet and strong, it seemed 
to carry us higher and farther out from 
the commonplace detail of things until 


* That is"to say, the “history” is still as * unfin- 
ished”? as this rendering of it. 


. 


we dreamed we saw the whole round 
earth poised and perfect in ethereal 
space. And behold, it was very good ! 

So, sometimes, perhaps only once in 
a lifetime,—once is enough if we but 
faithfully hold the memory of it,—we 
may stand on heights whence the world 
of struggling, loving, tempted, toiling 


| men is seen in such a vision; not asa 


mere series of implied duties and emer- 
gencies of contact, not just as a multi- 
tude of human items that when «added 
up make a mathematical total, but in 
very truth a living, breathing whole,— 
an organic One. And when that vision 
has once dawned upon us, we can no 
longer resentfully remember that we 


have been injured, and that it is our: 


neighbor who has done us wrong,— 
From “ Our Legacy.” 


NEMESIS, 


The hardy coursers speed no. wrong: 
Woe, woe, is thine who tempt their throng! 
The winds are with them, love, who bleed, 
And waves will haste all ill beyond: 
Fear not free ways of need, 
But fear the bond. 

H. 


Ohe Study Ouble, 


lL. T. 


Motherhood. 
Chicago: 
ing Co. $1.65. 

The sub-title of this book “ The 
Earliest Unfolding of the Child in the 
Cradle, Nursery and the Kindergar- 
ten”? expresses well its scope and ob- 
ject. Miss Marwedel is a well known 
kindergartner, enthusiastic and warm- 
hearted, as every true kindergartner 
must be, and able to present her 
thoughts clearly. Her inspiration in 
writing the book has come from her 
sympathy with the mother in her great 
responsibility, belief in the right of the 
child to justice and happiness and faith 
in the physical and mental evolution of 
the race. The book is large and might 
perhaps have done wider service if it 
had been more condensed. About two 
hundred and thirty-seven pages are 
given to Part 2, which consists of trans- 
lated extracts from the record of ob- 
servations made by W. Preyer on his 
own child from birth to the age of 
three years. E. E. M. 

Autrefors. By James Harrison. New York: 
Cassell & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

The latest addition to Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series is the volume of eleven short 
stories written by James Harrison and 
grouped together under the well-chosen 
name of “ Autrefois.” They are taken 
out of the picturesque life of southern 
Louisiana, as foreign to us as though 
in another hemisphere, though made 
familiar by the stories of Cable and 
others. These are vivid pictures. 
They present to us several specimens 
of the typical Creole, aristocratic, de- 
voted to café noir and perique, “ever 
looking out for that immensely impor- 
tant word s’amuser,’? Mamzel Candace 
with her pitiful wail “moi, qui aime 
tant Barbe Bleue,” the sweet, tragic 
nun Agathe and other characters which 
one does not easily forget, even though 
one is not sure that it is wise to remem- 
ber. There isa wealth of fancy poured 
into the descriptions of southern scenery 
and characteristics, and if the stories are 
read continuously the effect of this ex- 
uberance is to weaken one’s apprecia- 
tion. Flowers “cast passionate arms 
out in the air and almost constrain the 
soul to float towards them;” in a garden 
“a fathomless alluvium shoots its essen- 
ces and odors into flowers that burn;” 
after a battle “the pale dews of the 
night were oozing from the naked 
darkness and the feverish stars lan- 
guished in their sockets like eyes that 
could weep no longer.” Such extracts 
give no unfair picture of the author’s 
style. E. E. M. 


PEOPLE who are interested in the 
ner sap amendment which is now 
efore the State of Massachusetts for 
popular vote, will find a concise state- 
ment of the entire legislation in recent 
years in “ Ten Years of Massachu- 
setts,” by Raymond L. Bridgman, pub- 
lished by D, C, Heath & Co.of Boston. 


Conscious 


By Emma Mar- 
wedel. 


The Inter-State Publish- 
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Poles from the ‘Hield. 


Cuicaco.— The Easter Festival at 
All Souls church witnessed four christ- 
enings, the welcoming of a confirma- 
tion class which has consisted during 
the year of twenty children and five 
adults, and the extending of the right 
hand of fellowship to thirty-three new 
members of the church, among which 
were found the full membership of the 
two first confirmation classes of the 
church. The age of responsibility 
found them ready to be counted as 
workers. | 


—Weare pleased to see that Mr, Ed- 
win D. Mead, of Boston, is to be in 
Chicago, April 27,to open the “ Old 
South ” lecture course in Central Mu- 
sic Hall. 
ton’s Relations td the Great West.” 
Mr. Mead, in a private note, commends 
“ Robert Elsmere Continued,” by H. 


Tambs Lyche, in Unity, April 20, 


and suggests its publication as a Unity 
Mission tract. Mr. Lyche’s brave and 
earnest thought is a most timely contri- 
bution to the Elsmere literature, and 
would make an effective tract. 
Boston.—Rev. Mr. Knapp, now in 


_Japan, hopes to organize there a new 


religious movement in several leading 
universities. The work will be ofa 
national character though not allied to 
the state. 

—In Boston grammar schools during 
each of the last five years, over eleven 
thousand corporal punishments were 
bestowed on pupils. About fifteen 
thousand pupils are in the schools. 

—The Boston Unitarian Club has 
set out in earnest to collect $100,000 
as an extra fund for the use of A. U.A. 
The first appeal is published. No 
doubt the money will be raised. 

—Easter music and floral decora- 
tions this year exceeded those of former 
years. Pot plants were liberally dis- 
tributed to Sunday-school children. 
There did not seem to be any sectarian 
lines in the observance of the holy day. 

—The eighty-first birthday-annivers- 
ary of Rev. Chas. F. Barnard, the 
founder of the Warren street chapel, 
was celebrated last Sunday at the 
chapel by addresses and musical serv- 
ices. 

—Gen. Washington several times 
during his stay in Boston, worshiped in 
King’s Chapel. On Tuesday, April 
goth, a commemorative service in honor 
of the first president will take place 
there. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—RKev. Henry 
Frank, pastor of the Independent Con- 
gregational Church, is preaching to 
crowded houses on the following topics: 
April 14—* What is a Christian? Does 
the acceptance or rejection of any dog- 
ma make or unmake a Christian?” 
April 21—* Is the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ, as interpreted by 
so-called evangelical orthodoxy, an es- 
sential dogma in Christian belief?” 
April 28—* Can the position of ortho- 
doxy be rationally maintained on the 
question of the Bible being the inspired 
word of God?” May 5—* The bloody 
doctrine of the blood atonement: or the 
paganization of a mystic and universal 
principle.” Mr. Frank’s Christianity 
having been called in question by the 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Jamestown, he challenged the Baptist 
brother to meet him in public debate in 
the Opera house on the following Sun- 
day evening. This challenge being 
declined, Mr. Frank announced the 
above special series of lectures in his 
own church. A local paper represents 
the discourses as exciting much interest 
in Jamestown. 


Eruicat CuLTuRE IN CHICAGO, — 
The seventh annual report of the Chi- 
cago Ethical Culture Society has been 
published. The report shows an in- 
crease of forty-five new members in 
the last year, and four conferences 
held in December, January, February, 
March, for the consideration of such 


topics as “ The Best Reading for Chil- | 


dren,” “ The Ethical Problems in Fe- 
lix Holt,” “The French Revolution,” 


He is to speak on “Washing: ° 


— 


and ‘ Philanthropic Enterprises in 
which our members are interested.” 
The ethical school is composed of 
seven classes, studying “ The Life of 
Paul,” “ The Duties of Life,” “ Heb- 
rew Legends,” and “ Fables and Fairy 
Tales.” The average attendance has 
been fifty-five. The working force of 
the society embraces also * The Ladies’ 
Charitable Union,” the “ Young Peo- 
ple’s Union,” and “ The Board of 
Trustees.” * A complete list of lectures 
delivered before the Society during the 
year by Mr. Salter and others, is giv- 
en. The report concludes: * The in- 
crease in attendance at the Sunday 
Lectures and in the Membership of the 
Society should afford encouragement 
to all who are interested in the move- 
ment in this city.” 


DututH, MInn. — From Duluth 
comes this encouraging word. “If the 
attendance keeps on increasing at the 
rate it has been doing of late, we will 
be obliged to look around for a larger 
hall. A goodly number of our ortho- 
dox friends are paying us a visit right 
along; some of them, no doubt, out of 
curiosity, but others because they are 
seeking for something better than their 
own, and nota few of the latter are 
attending regularly. At both services, 
Sunday last, every seat was taken and 
a few had to occupy the stairs around 
the chaplain’s desk in lieu of something 
better. Mr. Butler, of Beverly, Mass., 
is conducting the services now, and he 
is just as strong a man in the pulpit as 
he is pleasant outside of it. Should we 
be able to obtain a good man to. stay 
with us permanently, it might not be an 
impossibility to commence the erection 
of a church-home this summer yet.” 

DAVENPORT, [owa.—Says a postal 
card from Davenport: “ We have had 
morethan our share of good things. The 
three lectures by Professor Anderson 
were literary treats. All enjoyed them 
thoroughly. Mr. Judy has been giving 
Sunday evening sermons. These meet- 
ings have been very helpful to the large 
congregations who heard them. A 
number of orthodox friends come reg- 
ularly. Our church building is under- 
going some repatrsat present. Several 
much needed rooms are being added 
and painting will follow.” Let us 
have interesting bits of news from other 
parishes on_ postal. cards.. Fellow- 
workers, hundreds of miles apart (most 
of them), are thus brought into sympa- 
thetic relations with each other. 

Huron, Soutu Dakota. — The 
Sunday Circle at this place sends in a 
glowing account of its work the past 
three months under Miss Putnam. 
They propose to renew their engage- 
ment with Miss Putnam for one year 
and are making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. So far, by finding a self- 
sacrificing minister, they have been 
self-supporting, and they propose to 
maintain the stand already taken. “ Our 
numbers have increased and the interest 
has widened and deepened and the 
movement is talked of in other towns,” 
writes the secretary of the Society. A 
brave work this, well started in the 
chief town of Southern Dakota. 


GENEVA, ILL.—On Friday evening, 
April 19, Rev. J, Ll. Jones lectured on 
the “Spade and Pruning-Hook.” He 
spoke for the benefit of the “ Improve- 
ment Club” that has recently been or- 
ganized in Geneva, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Joel Harvey. The club 
has begun its good work by setting out 
250 elm trees. Our _ correspondent 
speaks in high terms of the lecture by 
Mr. Jones and commends the wisdom 
and energy of Mrs. Harvey, “ under 
whose supervision it hasall been done.” 


Mo.ink, Int.—The new Unitarian 
Church is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. The day of dedication is set for 
May 2, and the event is anticipated 
with great interest. 


THE ,DAILY, TIMES, 
THE WEEKLY MIRROR, 
$1.50 Per 
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your subscription. Address - 
TIMES-MIRROR C@., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Special Clearance Sale of Standard Books. 


The following net cash prices are to UNITY 
subscribers only, and apply only to the limi- 
ted number of copies now in stock. If allthe 
copies of any book are sold before your order 
reaches us, the money will be returned. 

Every-Day RELIGION. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 
14 cents, 

THE MoDERN SpHtInx. By Minot J, Sav- 
age. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents. 

Reiicious Duty. By Frances [Power 
Cobbe. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, : 

DARWINISM IN MORALS AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. By Frances Power Cobbe. Retail 
$2.00, net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” Retail $1.25, net So cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Tue Lire THAT Now Is. By Robert Coll. 
yer.. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

THe BirtH oF Jesus. By Rev. Henry A, 
Miles, D. D. Retail 75 cents, net 50 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

THE FaitnH OF REASON. By John W. 
Chadwick. Retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

JosEPH TUCKERMAN ON THE ELEVATION 
OF THE Poor. With an Introduction by E. 
E. Hale. Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

THE GREAT PorTS As RELIGIOUS TEACH- 
ERS. By John H. Morison. Retail $1.00, 
net 67 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Lire IN HEAVEN, By the author of 
“ Heaven our Home” and *“ Meet for Heav- 
en.” Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 

AMERICAN RELIGION, By John Weiss. 
Retail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf-worn at 
65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

HouRS WITH THE EvANGELIsTs, By I. 
Nichols, D. D. Two volumes, 12 mo., retail 
$3.00, net $2.co, postage 25 cents. 

Tue Story OF THEODORE PARKER. By 
Frances E, Cooke. Retail 50 cents, net 35 
cents, postage 8 cents. 

ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRIN. 
ITY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Hugh 
H.Stannus. Imported, scarce, two copies only 
at 75 cents net, postage 8 cents. 

THe Way oF LIFE, a service book for Sun- 
day-schools by F. L. Hosmer. Retail 50 
cents, one copy slightly damaged at 33 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

CHANNING—A CENTENNIAT. MEMORY. By 
Charles T. Brooks. Illustrated. Retail $1.50, 
two copies slightly shelf-worn at 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHANNING AND 
Lucy AIKEN. Retail $2.00, one copy slightly 
shelf-worn at 70 cents, postage 12 cents. 

GREG’s CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Retail 
$1.25, net 8o cents, postage 10 cents. 

Greo’s ENIGMAS OF LiFk. Retail $2.00, 
net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 


GrRkEG’s LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS, Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage 13 
cents. 


THe BisLES OF OTHER NATIONS, Im. 
ported. net $1.10, postage to cents. 

SALVATION HrRE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Rev. John Service. Imported, net $1.33, 


.postage 11 cents. 


RuFus EL tis’s SERMONS. 
net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
Retail $2.00, net $1.35. postage 15 cents.” 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER, 
By Alexander Winchell. Retail $2.00, net 
$1.35, postage 15 cents. 

THE LirTL_eE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
Assisi. Retail $100, net 67 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Tosecure the prices named in this list, 
cash must be sent with order. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Retail $1.50, 
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BALL’S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
pays for FARMERS’ REo- 


squats. It is but a small inv t which pays 
t sent to each answering } 
rd b, Ce., | Muncie, Indiana. 


Charles Hl. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the meé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘*terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. | 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 1amo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised, Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch, By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.”’ [{Herald. } 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 


The Mingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter .and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D.,LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 5! pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50.  Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its rélations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. eek 


Evelution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
13mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents, 


Helps to Self-Culture, Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNiITy 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”” [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


. The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mmo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers, By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 1amo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. ~ Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of Henry George’s 
**Progress and Poverty,” and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. : 

The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. “One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
{Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail 60 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of perartenze orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn &t., Chicago. 
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THE BOY WHO NEVER TOLD A LIE. * 


Once there was a little boy, 

With curly hair and pleasant eye— 

A boy who always told the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school 
The children all about would cry, 
“There goes the curly headed boy— 
The boy that never tells a lie.” 


And everybody loved him so, 

Because he always-told the truth, 

That every day, as he grew up, 

"Twas said, “There goes the honest youth.” 


And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 
‘The answer would be always this:. 

“ Because he never tells a lie.” 


A BIT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Toward the close of the course of 
study followed during the winter by 
the Confirmation class of All Souls 
church, several papers were assigned 
the sae each to give a sketch of the 
life of some of our older Unitarian 
leaders. Among others was to be the 
life of Robert Collyer. The young 
girl to whom this name was appointed, 
not feeling satisfied with such informa- 
tion as she was able to gather from the 
usual sources, determined to write to 
the man himself. The genial veteran 
responded in a characteristic manner. 
Then, of course, the Confirmation class 
would be glad to share its pleasure with 
a larger circle than its own by contrib- 
uting the letter to the “* Home” column 
in Unity. A letter was written asking 
Mr. Collyer’s permission, and making 
inquiry as to the meaning of the word 
“taastril ” used in his answer. 


SKETOH OF A LIFE. 


BY THE MAN WHO LIVED IT. 
DEAR ENQUIRER: 


My father was born the same day 
and the same year as the Emperor 
William. He saw Nelson’s funeral. 
I was born the eighth day of December, 
1523, very near where Charlotte Bronte 
came to live. They say, or did say, I 
was a taastril when I was a small boy. 
[once fell into the river right over 
head, and a bigger boy fished me out or 
I might have been drowned, and I just 
remember that I do not remember 
whether that boy ever caught any other 
fish. I stole two plums once off a tree 
when I was alittle chap, and they were 
so good [ could not repent even after I 
had eaten them. I went to school 
almost as soon as I could walk, to an 
old lady in spectacles who had a reel in 
a bottle, and [ do not know how it got 
in yet. She taught me to spell and 
scrape new potatoes in words of one 
syllable. Then I went two miles to 
school for about two years and the 
teacher lent me his knife to cut a hazel 
stick in the woods and hazelled me with 
that stick, but he taught me to read 
better and spell and cypher some but 
not much. I went to work in a factory 
when I was seven and a half old 
and worked there until I was almost 
fourteen. Then I went to learn to be 
a blacksmith, and was a blacksmith 
twenty-one years almost, twelve years 
in England and almost nine here in 
America. But I beganto preach when 
I was a blacksmith and made horse- 
Shoes and things week days and 
preached Sundays about eleven years. 
And then I went to.Chicago just thirty 
years ago, and was a minister to the 
poor; but they wanted me after a while 
to preach to people who were not very 
poor and [ did, for I was not preaching 
to the poor, but teaching night-school 
and getting homes in the country for 
poor children and such like. So I began 
to preach on the North Side, and then 
they built a church, and then another, a 
very big one, and that was burned down 
in the great fire, and built up again 
after, and when that was done, all but 
the towers, and paid for in 1879, I came 
to live in New York, and have lived 
here ever since. I did not like to learn 


TS 


_.*This little poem so familiar to the school children 
‘of thirty years ago is published at the request of a Public 
School Teacher who desires to use it on the Centennial 


Occasion, 


in the school, but I liked to read very 
much and read all sorts of good books 
and some that were not so good. I 
went to Sunday-school eight years 
morning and afternoon, and then we 
had to stay and hear the man _ preach, 
and I got a cent once for staying awake 
all through the sermon. I was a 
Methodist eleven years, and then I 
joined the Unitarians because I thought 
they were the nearest right. Iam very 
glad now I went to Sunday-school so 
long. I was very fond of one word in 
the Bible and would hunt it up when I 
was ever such a little chap, it was the 
word Salvation, and I remember think- 
ing this was a fine thing; and the minis- 
ter said in a sermon once, the flock of 
Christ, and I always remembered that 
though I was very small then. 
ROBERT COLLYER, 


o- -—— 


TAASTRIL. 
DEAR LITTLE SISTER: 

I did not write that to print, but if 
you think it will do to print, all right, 
and let them send me ten copies for 
some other “ Young Folks.” 

Taastril, when you mean a boy, as 
old Lady Holmes did, is a little chap as 
full of mischief as he can hold, and the 
word which belongs to Yorkshire, as 
you say, takes on worse meanings when 
you grow up and grow worse. I was 
a little chap then when she said it, and 
did not know she said it at all. But 
three years ago, when I was in Eng- 
land and had to speak in the Unitarian 
church in Halifax, an old gentleman 
came to see me, just about.my ownage. 
He was a little fellow too, and was 
staying with the old lady, who was his 
aunt. He heard her say what I told 
you, because I had run after her ducks 
and scared them dreadfully just before; 
and then, I should think it was fifty- 
five years after, this old gentleman 
turned up and told me what she said. 

So, if you were a boy | should tell 
you not to get into mischief if you 
could help it, because you never know 
when you are safe. It may be fifty-five 
years, and then the old gentleman may 
come along and open the book and there 
you are on the old yellow page, with 
the date on it of 1829 or 30, set down 
as a taastril. 

Indeed, 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
New York, April 1, 1589. 
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Aunoungements, 
OHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssSIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday services at 11 A. M. 


Unity CuHuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL Souts CHuRCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, minister. Sunday, April 28, 
services at 11 A. M. A Sermon of the Cen- 
tennial. Monday, April 29, Unity Club, Mar- 
ble Faun section. 

Unity Cnurcu, HINSDALE, Sunday ser- 
vices at 10:45 A. M. Edward B. Payne, of 
Leominster, Mass., will preach. 


KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service atS8 p.m. Mr. 
Jones will preach, subject, The Centennial. 


THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER INDEPENDENT CHURCHES will 
hold their Annual meeting at Sioux City, 
May 6-8. On Sunday, May 5, the new church 
will be dedicated. 


THE SPRING MEETING of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent societies will be held at Black River 
Falls, Wis., May 7-9, 1889. Rev. M. D. Shut- 
ter, of Minneapolis, will preach the opening 
sermon. Subject: “The Liberal Faith as a 
Basis of Character.” 


The Universalist Church in Black River 
Falls most cordially invite the delegates and 
friends of the Conference to accept their hos- 
pitality. 

T. B. Forsusn, President. 
J. H. Crooxker, Secretary. 


Unity, Vol. If, 1878-9.—We have on hand 
about forty copies of this volume, bound in 
limp cloth, which will be of interest to our 
present readers, both for its intrinsic value and 
as a memento of the “early days,” ten years 
ago, when UNITY was a semi-monthly, with 
pages 84g by 5% inches in size. This vol- 
ume contains 304 such pages, commencing 


with an essay by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 


son, on “The Sympathy of Religions,” and 
ending with the announcement of the paper’s 
first enlargement. Other essays included in 
the volume are, “ The Liberal Sunday-school,” 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; “ Outspokenness in 
Religious Life,” by Brooke Herford; “The 
Perfect Trust,” by Samuel Longfellow; “ Re- 
ligion in Daily Life,” by Richard L. Herbert; 
“The Old Testament,” by Dr. K. Kohler; 
“Jesus and the Prophets in History,” by J. 
Vila Blake; “Social Science and Religion,” 
by J. C. Learned; “The Apostle Paul,” by 
Joseph Henry Allen; “We See What We 
Are,” by Charles W. Wendté; and “ Science 
and Religion,” by James T. Bixby. 
Price of this volume to UNITY subscribers, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
17§ Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RECEIPTS OF THE W. 0.0. 


Additional Receipis by Treasurer of the Western 
Unitarian Conference for year 1888-9. 


April 8 Third Church, Chicago... 60 00 
“« 16. C. H. Stoddard, of Church 
of the Messiah, Chicago 10 00 
Unitarian Club, Chicago... 66 15 
“« 17. Unitarian Church, Moline, | 
BEC cidcakoeesnives caus 10 0O 


JAmMEs. B. GALLOWAY,. 
‘Treasurer, 
An Extended Popularity, — Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been before the public 
many years. For relieving Coughs, Colds, and 
Throat Diseases they have been proved reliable. 
Sold only in boxes. 


FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 

4 4h4 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 

The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 

Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 

An Address... By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 

Truths for the ‘Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 

God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. 
Abbot. | 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis’ E. 
Abbot. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Francis W. 
Newman. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By B. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Five lectures—each sold sepa- 

ately. 
1. Introductory. 
u. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
ur. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
iv. Judaism,the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
—v, A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of aStrike. By N. A. Dun- 
ning. 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for socents. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ECHOES FROM THE BLARN FY STON E, 
And Other Rhymes “BY W. C. RB. 


A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
Irish character. Handsomely bound,.with fine engraving 
of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


$166 15 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fiammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the 
@guals this palatable Emulsion. : 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCCISTS. 


Are You an American Citizen? 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


—— -  _ 


Church, or Government’ with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


Kor it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 
AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - - - Mass. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S « VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, Gixcaco, tax: 
ona ennecemnenanS 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 


Send to A.W. GUMP & CO. Dayton, 0O., 
for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
worn Cycles. Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


—THE— 


BLADE--- 


read, Its ing 
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POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveen-med paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them ve 
bea vamarhabie bargain. Wecan recommend them io ali our readers.—L£dsior. 
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April 27, 1889 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From Haverhill, Mass.: “ Please find en- 
closed a check for $5.00, to help along towards 
the fifteen hundred new subscriptions,—and 
use itin your P. O. mission work. I have 
sent three new subscribers to Mr. Gannett, 
and give you one more. Please send to her 
the back numbers, containing Mr. Gannett’s 
sermon on ‘ Unconscious Influence,’ one of 
the most helpful and noble sermons ever 
written, which I wish every man, woman and 
child in the land could read. I hope to get 
some more names for you this month. I 
wish ‘UNITY’ might gointo every Unitarian 
home, east and west.” 


From a young lady in Brooklyn: “I send 
you nine more subscriptions to UNitTy and 
hope for a few more. I trust you will get the 
desired number.” 

From an easternreader: ‘ With your pres- 
ent editorial staff you ought to make a read- 
able newspaper, I do not know how it is 
with the sermons of western ministers, but 
their newspaper articles are so long and solid 
and. heavy that ‘common people do not read 
them gladly ’.” 


From a New Hampshire subscriber: “I 
congratulate you on the warm responses your 
appeal has received and am heartily glad. I 
enjoy UNITY very much, and its cheery, bra- 
cing tone and fullness of life put new spirit 
into us, who I fear have less enthusiasm and 
energy.” 


From a San Francisco reader: ‘I am so 
occupied that I can not promise to do much, 
but if you will send me a quarter thousand of 


those UNiry slips I will try to distribute them | 


in such a way as to promote the end desired 
and will offer as a labor of love to forward 
any subscriptions that people wish to intrust 
me with.” : 

From Sehome, Washington T.: 
you ten dollars with ten 
Unity.” 


From Kearney, Nebraska: ‘The sermon 
‘The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy,’ I admire 
very much, and I am doing good work with 
it. I do not spread these things for the sake 
of making converts, but rather because I 
want my friends to enjoy good things with 
me. UNITY is very much improved, I think, 
and especially is it more acceptable to us 
people who cannot hear liberal preaching. 
The weekly sermon is a God-send to us.” 


From Dubuque, Iowa: “I have been try- 
ing to do something toward the fifteen hun- 
dred for Unity, but have failed so far. I 
have but a limited acquaintance here. I am 
sorry, for I should like to do something to 
help the good cause along. Enclosed find 

2 to pay for my own UNIry as far as it will 
mee 

From Jamestown, Ohio: “ Whilst others are 
writing in praise of UNiITy’s merits, let me 
add my testimony by way of saying that | 
am, as ever, in earnest sympathy with 
Uniry’s aims, and that I decm those weekly 
sermons an important addition ; they would, 
if compiled at the end of the year and printed 
in a book, be worth alone more than the price 
asked for the paper. And the grand motto, 
‘Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion!’”’ 


“T send 
subscriptions to 


From a minister near Boston: “I do not 
agree with Unity on several points, but I am 
entirely willing that it should have its say; 
and after all I suspect that the disagreement 
is more in statement than in meaning.” 


From a subscriber in Menomonie, Wis.: “ I 
have now sent you the names of twenty one 
new subscribers. So faras I hear, all are well 
pleased. I have heard several eulogies from 
competent judges. I hope the number you 
require will soon be realized.” 


From a venerable subscriber in Westburg, 
N.Y.: “Thank you for your paper; it is a 
comfort to me at nearly fourscore years and 
ten. I shail do all I can for UNITY. 


From a prominent Independent minister: 
“TI think Unity a bright, useful paper. |! 
never knew a paper that had absorbed so many 
other papers and had so many able men upon 
it, that was itself so litttle. But it is good, and 
I think will grow; I think the spirit of frater- 
nity is growing and must continue to grow.” 

From Council Bluffs, Ia.: “I have lately 
been reading UNtTy, and wish to thank you 
for the many good, uplifting thoughts it has 
brought me. I want todo something for you, 
and shall make an effort to get a few names.” 


SARCASM is the natural language of 
the devil.— Car/y/e, 


MEN do less than they ought, unless 
they do all that they can.— Car/yle. 


I am grateful that | have asmile that 
children love.—Hawthorne. 


Tue crosses of the future will be 
the neglects of the past and present.— 
Samuel Baxter Foster. 


Ir 1s a small thing to die religious- 
ly—a devil could do that; but to live 
divinely, is man’s work.—7heodore 


Parker. 


THe Fournal of Education pithily 
describes compulsory education as a 
“recommitment of souls for the light 
and the right.” 


SULL WEIGH 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a — 2 It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Open Door. 


A Novel, by BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
author of “ One Summer,” “ Guenn,”’ ete, 
Crown 8vo., $1.50. 

This story promises to be one of the most 
notable literary features of the season. The 
scenes and characters are German, some of 
them peculiarly charming; while the narra- 
tive is vigorous, picturesque, and engaging, 
such as readers. of “One Summer” and 
“Guenn” recall with delight. 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By Tuomas Davipson. With an Index. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Thomas Davidson, well known as a 
profound scholar and critic, has prepared a 
book which merits a hearty welcome from all 
who appreciate the great qualities of Tenny- 
son’s world-famous poem. 


Books by John Fiske. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. Based 
on the Doctrine of Evolution. With Criti- 
cisms on the Positive Philosophy. 2. vols. 
Svo, gilt top, $6.00. 

Myths and Myth-Makers. Old Tales and 
Superstitions interpreted by Comparative 
Mythology. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
edition, enlarged. 


New 

121mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. . 
gilt top, $2.00. 

The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed in the Light 
of his Origin. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


I2in O 


The Critical Period of American His- 


tory, 1783-1789. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“The charms of John Fiske’s style are pat- 
ent. The secrets of its fluency, clearness, and 
beauty, are secrets which many a maker of 
literary stuffs has attempted to unravel, in or- 
der to weave like cloth of gold. . . . A 
model for authors and a delight to readers.” 
—The Critic, New York. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
. tion for 1889, revised, and printed from en- 
tirely new plates. $1.50. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
$1.50. 
‘An admirable memoir of a remarkable 
”? 
man. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 1()0) 
American Authors. 


For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


With a Colored Map, 


16mo, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 


scientific school, college, or business. Laboratori 
The boys are on of the family. erick B. 


Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B.(M.1. T.) Duxbury, Mass, es 


HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


No. 


NO, 
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. 14, 


— 
-_ 
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. 29, 


30, 
31. 


. 388.) Geological Sketches. 


. 43, 


Town Geology. 


Lessons in Electricity, 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘* The English Constitution.” 


Man’s Place in Nature, (with numerous 
illustrations). By Thomas H. Huxley, 
¥.R.S. : 


Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physicak. By Herbert Spencer. 


With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


The Conservation of Energy, (with 


numerous tllustrations). 


By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. 


The Study of Languages, brought back 


to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 
The Theory of Sound in its Relation 


to Music, (numerous illustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna, 


. 11.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
— ' 


zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


Mind and Body. The theories of their 


relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirly- 


two tllustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


Longevity. The means of prolonging 


life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 


The Origin of Species, By Thomas H. 


Huxley, F.R.S. 


Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 


other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


(siaty itlustra-. 


tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 


jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


The Romance of Astronomy. By R. 


Kalley Miller, M.A. 


The Physical Basis of Life, with other 


essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Seeing and Thinking. By William 


Kingdon Clifford, F.R.8. 


Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 


rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra- 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 


Kawlinson, Oxford University. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 


Allen. 


The History of Landholding in Eng- 


land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 
a illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 


The Study of Words. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 
Allen. 


The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 
Spencer. 


Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 

Lectures on Evolution. (Jllustrated).) 
By Prof. T, H. Huxley. 


Six Lectures on Light. 


(Illustrated), 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 


By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 


The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
_ By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. | 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


Darwin and Humboldt. By Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


44.) The Dawn of History. ByC. F. Keary, 


45. 


. 46, 


. 47. 


. 48. 


. 49. 


50. 


. ol. 


. 52, 


53. 


of the British Museum. 


The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


The Childhood of Religion. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.5S. 


Life in Nature. (Illustrated). By James 
Hinton. 


The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
. ore. By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 64. The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 


Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S8. 


No, 55. The Scientific Basis of Morals, and 


Charles H, Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


other Essays. 


By William Kingdon Clif- 
ford, F.R.8, 


— 1 cea 


Lx 


No. 63, 


No. 104. Tropical Africa. 


eT. Illusions. By James Sully. 


o. 58.) The Origin of 8 aad Two Double 
No. 59. By Charles Darwin. Nos. 


No. 60. The Childhood of the World. By 
Edward Clodd. 


No. 61. Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and. W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 

Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


No. 66. Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.5. 


No. 62. 


No. 64. 


No. 65. 


No. 67. The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the l4th Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 

No. 68. Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 
Special Number. 

No. 69. Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 

No. 70. Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. 

No. 71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archwology. By 
E. B. Tylor, F. B.S. 

No. 72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 

No. 73. Evolution in History, Language and 
Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 

No. 74.) The Descent of Man, and Selection in 

No. 75 Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 

No. 76. By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 

No. 77. single Nos.; No. 77. is a double No. 

No. 78. Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 

No. 79. Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams, 

No. 80. Charles Darwin. His Life and Work 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 

No, 81. The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance, Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 

No. 82. Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
says. By Richard A. Proctor. 

No. 83. Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A. 

No. 84. Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Essays on Natural History. By W. 5. 
Dallas, F.L.S. ‘ 

No. 85. The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. 

No. 86. The Unseen Universe, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 

No. 87. The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris ifaculty of Medicine. 

No. 88. Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.3.E, 

No. 89. The Gencsis of Science. By Herbert 
Spencer, 

No. 90. Notes on Earthquakes: with Fourteen 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A, 
Proctor. 

No. 91. The Rise «f Universities. =y S. 5S: 
Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 

No. 92. The Formation ct Vegetablo livuld 
through the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
¥F.R.S. (Doublo number). 

No, 93. Scientific .icthods of Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Special number). 

No. 94. The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
By Herbert Spencer. 

No. 95. The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 

No. 96. A Half-Century of Science. By Prof. | 


Thomas H. Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


No. 97. The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 


No. 98. Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Science. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 

No. 99. Nature Studies. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 


Lowe; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., and James Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 


No. 100. Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


No. 101. Asthetics; Dreams and Association 
of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 


No. 102. Ultimate Finance; A True Theory 
ai ner By William Nelson 
ac . 


No. 103. The Coming Slavery; The Sins of 
Legislators; The Great Political 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 

By Henry Drum- | 
mond, F.R.S. 

No. 105. Freedom in Science and Teaching. 
By Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Prof. 
Huxley. 


No. 106. Foree and Energy. A Theory of 
Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 


No. 107. Ultimate Finance. A True Theory 
* ateacae By William Nelson 
Black. 


No. 108. English, Past and Present. Part. I. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, (Double 
number). 

No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part II. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 

No. 110. The Story of Creation. A Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. By Edward . 
Clodd. (Double number). 

Single numbers, 15 cents, postpaid 
eS ae ee 
special ” 10 * ” 


